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NOTE.
It is almost useless trying to write a critical note on the above in such an incomplete state. But I may remark that Leibniz apparently was at the time quite ignorant of what we now term "putting in the limits for a definite integral/'
Gerhardt considers that the existence of this extract proves conclusively that Leibniz did not see the letter of Newton so often referred to; forgetting, as Sloman remarks, that Leibniz ought not to have seen the tract at all!
P. S. In allusion to Notes 3 and 18 on pp. 159 and 165, and Note 31 on p. 16, with regard to the use of the word "moment" or "momentum" as it is applied by Leibniz, I have found since they were written that Cavalieri, in his Exercitationes Sex, defines the term in the mechanical sense and gives much of the matter of Pascal on Centers of Gravity, as it appears in the "Letters of Dettonville." I suggest that Leibniz saw it in Cavalieri, and that its origin is to be traced to Galileo. See Note 25 on p. 208, where a precis of the fifth Exercitation is given. Duhem, in Les origines de la statique (Vol. I, pp. 134-144) attributes the first notion of a "moment" to an unknown, who is referred to as "the precursor of Da Vinci" (? Jordanus Nemorarius; cf. Jordani opusculum de ponder ositate Nicolai Tartaleae studio correctum, etc. MDLXV).
The mechanical use of "moment" must be distinguished from the primary meaning of an inherent force: we see that in 1684 this still persisted. For, in the A eta Eruditorum, 1684, p. 511, there are extracts from the De momentis gravium of J. F. Vanni, 1684, in which the equilibrium of a sphere on two planes is considered; and here the "total moment" of the sphere is its weight, i. e., the vis descensiva of the predecessors of Cavalieri. Cavalieri however points out that the same body may have different moments for different positions.